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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


According to custom, the meeting assem- 
d this year at Salem, O. It was charac- 
ized throughout by a spirit of harmony 
hough small as to numbers, the pervading 
ity made it an occasion of spiritual re- 
hment, reviving the promise that if the 
are rightly gathered, ‘* there will I be in 
: midst. 
The meeting for Ministers and Elders on 
erenth day, the 25th of Eighth month, was 
ported to have received words of outward 
istry and to have been dipped into great 
mnity of feeling. 
Oo First-day morning the house was well 
ed, After the assembly had settled into 
t, it was addressed by a Friend from 
ther Yearly Meeting, who came, he said, 
ot to tell us what are the duties of this life, 
to encourage us to be prompt in fulfilling 
is known of these duties, assuring us 
there can be no departure from reetitude 
long as we remember to “ do justly, love 
,and walk humbly,” that which savors 
wehristian living conflicting always with 
tof these alealads. This practical dis- 
tourse was followed by one upon the spiritual 
hivelling, which fulfills the prophecy of old, 
the Wonderful Counsellor, The rince of 
te being born in every dedicated heart. 
Daring the afternoon meeting that spirit- 
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ual process which transforms the heart from 
the condition of the natural man to that of the 
at-one-ment with God was held to view clearly 
and forcibly by an unfolding of the applica- 
tion of Scripture similes. These were point- 
edly shown to represent that which must be 
the experience of the disciplined soul. 
WOMEN’S MEETING. 


After the opening minute was read, on 
Second-day, the 27th, an aged Friend offered 
vocal prayer for help and ability for the work 
which might claim attention during the sit- 
tings of the meetings. ‘Testimony was borne 
to the necessity of opening the door of our 
hearts to Him who knocks, to the reality of 
His supping with us and we with Him, and 
of being carried in his arms if we are willing 
to yield to His requirements. 

inutes were read for the following visitors 
in attendance: Reuben Wilson, a Minister 
from Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
and his wife, Sarah EY Wilson ; also, Rebecca 
Winder, a Minister of Miami Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. Expression was given to the wel- 
come felt for these. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond being read, the lan- 
guage, how excellent! arose, with other 
acknowledgment, of comfort and satisfaction 
derived from that which they contained. 
We were admonished to be stimulated by 
what had been heard, and not lag behind in 
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zeal or works. The usual committees being 
appointed, and other business of the session 
transacted, it adjourned. 

On Third-day, the State of Society being 
entered upon by the reading of the Geortan 
the testimonies thus brought forward were 
weightily considered. Also, our present sta- 
tus, as expressed by the summaries derived 
from the Answers was read. The latitude 
which truth would admit in answering some 
points queried after, that the spirit of the 
testimony might not be overlooked in undue 
concern for the letter, was discussed. Also, 
how far our own judgment and convictions of 
right and wrong should guide in answering 
some points in which change of time and cir- 
cumstance have made the exact wording of 
the query difficult to meet. The impressive- 
ness of the queries was adverted to, and ex- 
pression given to the satisfaction felt that so 
many testimonies could be answered as 80 
well maintained, the freedom from the use of 
intoxicants calling forth especial thankful- 
ness. 

To afford more time to a committee ap- 
pointed last year, to examine the Discipline 
with a view to revision and reprinting, the 
usual joint session to consider the Indian in- 
terest was dispensed with, and the meeting 
adjourned until Fifth-day. 

Oa Fourth-day morning, after the meeting 
for worship had setiled into reverent quiet, 
Gospel utterances were not wanting. That 
discipline which must refine every soul until 
the natural will gives place to the reign of 
the Prince of Toses was exemplified by 
Christ’s figure of the vine and branches. 
The necessity of purging every fruitless 
branch being pointedly brought to view with 
that of our falfillin every outward require- 
ment for righteous hey that when the hour 
for trial, baptism and reconciliation comes 
the soul may be in a condition to receive the 
heavenly visitant. At this time, as durin 
the meetings on First-day, the beautiful an 
satisfying conceptions of best things, which 
to so great a degree marks the ministry of 
our Society, was impressed with renewed 
power, and the ear must have been heavy if 
the heart felt no excitement in response to 
words of argument, exhortation, entreaty and 
of prayer. 

‘ourth-day evening was taken up with the 
annual meeting of the First-cay School Asso- 
ciation. Testimony was once again borne to 
the comforting results following associated 
labor in research after Bible store, and in 
nurturing that thought which tends to spirit- 
ual growth. While there is field fur extend- 
ing this interest, all the reports received gave 
encouraging accounts of the progress last 
year. 
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During Women’s Meeting on Fifthd 
the Indian Report, Minutes of Representa; 
Committee, Report of Discipline Commit, 
and Epistles addressed to the six Yearh 
Meetings were read. The Indian Commit, 
was desired to continue work as Way mg 
open. That on the Discipline informs thes 
this important and interesting subject hy 
received thought and care, but not sufficiens 
to make a final report. Satisfaction was ¢. 
pressed with this and the committee instrucjgj 
to — its labors. 
be consideration of epistles produc 
called up a lively interest, especially on 
subject of temperance, extending to the y 
of all stimulants and narcotics, also to the 
reparation of food for our tables, that it may 
appetizing and nourishing without exciting 
a taste that may lead to harm. 
The business being accomplished and re 
resentatives called, the meeting gathered iny 
quiet, concluding under a cover of tendering 
stillness. M. J.G. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ALVIN ADAMS. 


We have been so long in the enjoyment of 
the good offices of our Express Companie 
that many have ceased to realize how gre 
are the advantages arising from this system 
of transfer, and how much it exceeds in c 
venience and cheapness the methods of othe 
countries. 

The death of Alvin Adams, the originat 

of the great Express Company that bears hi 
name, has called our attention to the fin 

beginnings of the work, to the early struggle 
of the founders, and to the steady expansion 
of the business from what only required the 
rervices of a boy with a wheelbarrow, tos 
thorough system which en the energie 
of thousands of agents and the capital of a 
immense corporation. 

When Alvin Adams first began to cary 
pores and letters between Boston and New 

ork, there were no railroads, and he him- 
self traveled with the goods committed to his 
charge from one city to the other. One who 
knew him in his youth (J. Hoey, of Adams 
=e) speaks of him as having had s 
singular i pleasant face, and a frank, 
bearing that attracted people and bred conl- 
dence. After a little time he ceased travel: 
ing and hired messengers, and induced § 
young harness maker named Dinsmore 
come to New York and open an office, mal- 
aging the transaction of the business at that 
end of the route. A little later, Edward 8. 
Sanford was made agent in Philadelphia, 4 
the business steadily rew in importance. 
Says Hoey: “It was 1846 before we begat 
even to see our way clear. It was a constall 
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gle. At first bills and letters were the 
incipal freight, but reels began to come, 
nd then trunks and boxes. This necessita- 
1, porter, but for a long time a boy and a 
elbarrow did all the work. Then they 
«a horse and wagon. Y ; 3 5 
rith the horse and wagon came a new field. 
The New York and New Haven Railroad, 
then completed, offered facilities and ex- 
Jusive contracts for carrying money and 
| packages over its line. For this Adams 

Co. contracted to pay, with fear and 
embling, the enormous sum of $1,700 a 
wth. Almost at the very start it proved a 
ying venture—indeed, the venture which 
determined them to continue in their busi. 
The next step was to carry freight for 
erchants at either end of the line, and to 
tablish agencies along the route, and in less 
han three years almost all the light freight 
nd some of the heavier was sent by railroad 
xpress instead of on the boats as freight. 
The government sent for Adams to go to 
Washington. He made so good an impress- 
ion that a contract was entered into by which 
the company were to carry the government 
weasure. When the war broke out millions 
were sent by Adams & Co. every day. At 
fimes they had armed guards, but as a rule 
the government t took the company’s 
simple receipt. hen the California fever 
broke out in 1849, Adams sent out an express 
uder D. H. Haskel, one of the keenest men 
inthe service. He took out a wooden shanty 
for an office. The trouble, cost and risk of 
miming an express to San Francisco, and 
thence to the interior, can never be known by 


Express charges at the East were moder- 
te; in California they were outrageous. 
letters and daguerreotypes went out at ex- 
lortionate rates, because of the danger. Ten 
one if the consignee ever saw the freight 
thich went in the wild rush for the land of 
pid. Later, system obtained. During the 
great financial scare the California branch of 
Adams & Co. went under. The i 
here was in a different shape. A stock com- 
pany was formed with a capital of $1,000,000, 
talled the Adams Express Company, and as 
the business had assumed col proportions, 
Adams, who was seriously crippled by the 

ulifornia failure, was not many years in ex- 
eating himself by the dividends accruing 
his stock.” 


It is pleasant to be assured that a high de- 
of prosperity rewarded the founders of 
Express business in America. Dinsmore, 
the harness maker, became the president of 
the great company. Hoey and ford are 
both blessed with happiness and with suffi. 
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cient means to make their own lives and 
those of others comfortable and beautiful. 

Alvin Adams was greatly beloved by his 
family, and has left a son (Waldo) who is 
believed to be possessed of those sterling 
qualities of mind and heart which will en- 
able him worthily to represent his father. 

The moral of this story of success in a 
useful enterprise is simply, that honorable 
purpose and steadfast energy are the factors 
which, with the blessing of Providence, bring 
about the enduring achievements of man. 
Without pure principles, courtesy and ac- 
tivity, the first steps in the work could not 
have taken; and without patience, 
calm thought and wise judgment it could not 
have been carried on to its present extent. 

Emerson, in a recent essay, remarks that 
“every valuable person who joins in any en- 
terprise—is it a piece of industry, or the 
founding of a colony or a college, the reform 
of some public abuse, or some effort of patri- 
otism—what he chiefly brings, all he brings, 
is not his land or his money or body’s strength, 
but his thoughts, his ways of classifying and 
seeing things, his methods.” 

The same writer adds: “The power of 
persistence, of enduring defeat, and of gain- 
ing victory by defeats, is one of those forces 
which never loses its charm. The power of 
& man increases steadily by continuance in 
one direction. He becomes acquainted with 
the resistances, and with his own tools in- 
creases his skill and strength, and learns 
the favorable moments and favorable acci- 
dents. He is his own apprentice, and 
more time gives a great addition of power, 
just as a falling body acquires momentum 
with every foot of the fall. How we po a 
good continuer !” . BR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DEATH, 
‘‘How wonderful is Death, 
The wakener of the soul! 
His eyes are full of sleep, 
His heart is full of love, 
His touch is full of peace.” 
T. L. Harais. 


Lately, the remark made in my hearing, 
that “ the laws of life and the laws of dea 
do not conflict,” su to my mind 
thoughts or ideas which are but poorly por- 
trayed in the following desultory manner. 

there, strictly speaking, be a law of 
death? Are not all natural laws included in 
or comprehended by the laws of life? 

And is not what we call death but another 
name for that change to which all nature is 
subject, and by which all forms of existence 
pass from lower to higher conditions? 

Then death is but the servant of life—a 
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station on the highway of progress at which 
the soul for a moment halts before entering a 
higher life. This law being universal, there 
can be no exemption from its control. It is 
that beneficent arrangement in nature by 
which poor, bad or imperfect conditions are 
ever tending to better and more perfect; and 
whatever of seemiug retrogression, is eventu- 
ally over-ruled for good, and made to swell 
the flood-tide of eternal progress. 


To some minds, the thought of death, or 
the phvsical dissolution of the body, is very 
sad and gloomy ; and the change is often per- 
sonified as the “King of Terrors” or the 
‘Fiend of Desolation.” 


Surely, such ‘a view must come only as a 
result in part of the overwhelming grief and 
deep agony we feel in parting with loved 
ones ; losing sight of the fact that the sorrow 
is ours alone, the victory theirs. But more, 
perhaps, is it the result of the erroneous 
teaching of ignorance and superstition by 
which the phenomenon of death has been 
represented as unvatural in the world, and 
only sent upon our planet as a punishment 
inflicted for transgression in the early ages of 
humanity, when the humam race was in its 
babyhood. Little thought those ancient 
scribes and more recent teachers that upon 
the fact of death depended the grain and 
fruits that sustained their physical life, and 
that the whole earth is one vast cemetery, 
entombing myriad forms that once rejoiced 
in the privilege of life, and passed the ordeal 
of death untold centuries before they date its 
entrance into the world. 


A healthy, unbiassed mind cannot view it 
as a punishment or vindictive fiat passed upon 
the earth, but, on the contrary, sees in it a 
necessity from which flow the most beneficial 
results; hence considers it just as natural for 
all to die as to be born, or, in other words, to 
pass from present conditions to higher and 
better. Such an one knows that life and 
death are counterparts, and mutually depen- 
dent on each other—that either could not 
exist without the other, and are so inter- 
blended that where one is the other is also, 
sharing each moment of time. Truly does 
F. Hemans say, “ Thou hast all seasons for 
thine own, O Death!” But just as truly 
does life ever triumph over death. 


In looking around we find multitudes of 
illustrations in what is called the lower de- 
partments of nature, a few of which will at 
present suffice. We never observe the so 
common yet none the less wonderful phenom- 
enon of buds bursting into flowers, either 
violet, lily or rose, without realizing that 
while it is death (?) to the bud, it is birth to 
the flower, into the full loveliness of its fra- 


grance and beauty; so harmonious js th 
blending of life and death. 
‘“‘ Life evermore is fed by death, 
In earth and sea and sky; 
And, that a rose may breathe its breath, 
Something must die.” 
































Surely our own physical frames shoul) 
afford an impressive and instructive lessop, 

Physiologists tell us that during every ip. 
stant of time the process of death is tran. 
piring within our own system —that interstj. 
tial death among the constituent moleculesof 
the body is constantly occurring, and tha 
the invariable result is a higher condition of 
life. So that, paradoxical as it seems, the 
energy and vigor of life depend on the amount 
and completeness of death. While death is 
ever present in the physical body of each in. 
dividual], are we not also familiar with it, in 
& more apparent sense, in the transition from 
infaney to youth, from youth to maturity; 
thus in our life experience passing the ordeal 
many times; in some so completely that the 
events and experiences of the former condi- 
tions are entirely erased from the tablet of 
memory. Still, each time it proved a condi- 
tion of growth, a more thorough awakening 
into consciousness of life. One more instance 
from the book of nature. In days of girl 
hood, and in a State hundreds of miles east 
ward, my brother (William Parry, of Cinns- 
minson, N. J.) engaged for a short time ip 
cultivating the Morus multicaulis, but afier 
a year or two, the trees being unsalable, he 
built a cocoonery as it was called, and raised 
silkworms, more especially for the eggs, which 
at that time commanded a high price per 
ounce, 
I used to assist in feeding the worms, and 
watched them daily, from the first little black 
speck emerging from the egg till the matured 
worms reached the full capacity of worm 
life, and then spun their silk winding-sheet, 
the beautiful cocoon, shutting out the light 
of day. Darkness and repose were necessary 
conditions for the development of the perfect 
TaDening thd pectnd of iguonth th 

uring the period o wth there were & 

number of times when they refused to eat, 
seemed dull and stupid, remaining motior- 
less in the one spot. It seemed as if they 
were about to die; but not so, only to pass# 
great change. 

Soon it could be seen their skins were slip- 
ping off, and under each was a new skill, 
wrinkled and loosely folded. And now what 
a change, what an enlarged capacity, a0 
what a rapacious appetite for food to satisly 
the demands cf an expanded nature! Here, 
then, we see each apparent cessatiou of the 
activity of life was evidently but the needed 
rest preparatory to entering upon a higher 
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existence—to a maturing and unfolding the 
of wings and other organs necessary to 
the perfect insect. The story in one of the 
rimary Readers, of the Caterpillar’s Reply 
to the little boy who scorned it for being a 
worm, is very pretty and instructive. It 
“«] know I’m now among the things 
Uncomely 'o the sight; 
But, by-and-by, on splendid wings, 
You'll see me high and bright.” 

Soevery poor mortal, though here cast down 
and discouraged by difficulties, sorrow and 
privation, filling, it may be, the humblest po- 
sition in society, is destined to unfold grand 
ring-like faculties of soul, that will waft it 
above gross elements of earth to revel in an 
atmosphere of knowledge, purity and love. 
You may, perhaps, deem it a mere fancy, but 
[fondly believe there are faculties and pow- 
es lying dormant in every human soul the 
extent and nature of which in this present 
existence we cannot have the slightest con- 
ception, any more than the caterpillar feeding 
on the rough leaf is conscious of possessing 
those elements destined to unfold the gor- 

wings that are enahrouded in its larval 
date, and unfold only when its advanced con- 
dition requires them to enable it to float 
in an etherial element and feed on nectar. 

Yet we know the germ elements and neces- 
tary conditions for such marvelous exhibition 
of beautiful colors, graceful symmetry of 
form and capacity to wing its flight through 
the air and feed on the sweets of flowers, are 
enbodied in the constitution of the unsightly 
caterpillar. Then how infinitely higher must 
be the capabilities for knowledge, wisdom, 
beauty, holiness and love that are engermed 
in the reasoning, God-like soul of man ; some 
of which, by the manifold blessings they shed 
# our journey through life, are realized in 
daily intercourse of society. 

But there must be other faculties, higher, 

er, deeper, of which we now have no 
conception, the material elements here being 
of too gross a nature for their unfoldment, 
but which, on laying aside the habiliments of 
clay, are quickened into energy and harmo- 
tious activity by new forms of loveliness, 
broader fields of thought, higher scope of 
nrviedge and wisdom, intenser drafts of 
love, and all the beatitudes of surroundings 
na higher kingdom of life. 

Philanthropists and poets have kindly en- 
deavored to dispel the dark and gloomy 
thoughts that erroneous teachings have 
thrown around the phenomenon of death, by 
showing it to be entirely in harmony with the 
laws of nature, in accordance with the Su- 
preme wisdom of the Creator, and the best 
‘nterests of man. They have adorned the 
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subject with many beautiful figures of poe- 
try, calling it a “kind and gentle servant, 
that opes to us life’s flower-encircled door, to 
show us those we love”—comparing it to a 
“kindly frost that cracks the shell and gives 
the kernel room to germinate”; and by as- 
suring us that to whatever condition of life it 
may come, it comes as a benefit to the liber- 
ated soul. The poet Longfellow says: 
“There is no death. What seems so 
Is transition. This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb’of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call death.” 
Another says: © 
“There is no death. The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


“‘ And ever near us, though unseen, 

The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life:—there are no dead.” 


I might continue my quotations to a greater 


length, showing the natural and philosophic 
view that persons of cultivated intelligence 


and enlightened reason take of this last phy- 
sical change, but it is not — 
oa 


Richmond, Ind. 


(From the Public Ledger.) 
THE EXPRESSION OF PLEASURE. 


It is customary to estimate the good we do 
in the world by the degree of cost which we 
expend upon it- When we contribute money, 
time or talents to promote happiness or to 
ameliorate distress, we expect the result shall 
at least justify the expenditure, and naturally 
feel disappointed if it does not. Those who 
have but little to give and are yet generously 
inclined, can hardly help a desponding sense 
of inability that shuts the door upon their 
benevolent impulses and denies them the 
pleasure of doing good. 

Such an estimate, however, loses sight of a 
large proportion of the methods by which 
benefits are communicated. There are man 
channels through which we can confer happi- 
ness that cost neither money nor time, and 
are, therefore, held in light esteem, if not 
entirely overlooked. Prominent among these 
is the hearty expression of all the pleasure 
that comes to us. This seems so small, so 
easy, 80 timple a thing to do, that it will 
hardly ever attract attention, and is, there- 
fore, very generally neglected. Yet it is an 
unfailing source of happiness, as any one ma 
discover by thoughtfully observing social life 
in its various phases. Who has not seen the 
brightening, cheering influence shed upon a 
room full of people by the entrance of a sin- 
gle person who is thoroughly fresh and happy 
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in himself, and who shows it unreservedly 
in looks and words? Who has not felt the 
inspiring effect of a companion who freely 
shares his pleasures, great and small, who 
lays the emphasis upon the good rather than 
the evil, and who not only looks upon the 
bright side of life, but also delights tu hold it 
up for others to look upon? 

There are a few persons blessed with a con- 
stitutional tendency in this direction. Of 
sanguine temperament, cheerful disposition 
and sympathetic nature, they are veritable 
sunbeams in the home, the social circle or the 
business thoroughfare, dispensing light and 
warmth naturally and unconsciously by their 
very presence. Most of us, however, are not 
thus happily endowed, and if we would do 
good in this way it must be by thoughtful 
care and self denying effort. Some there are. 
who actually produce much unnecessary pain 
and depression of spirits, by merely yielding 
to a natural impulse of expressing their own 
gloomy views and dark forebodings. What- 
ever sunny passages their lives may have are 
hidden in their own breasts and soon forgot- 
ten; but all the troubles, annoyances, fears 
and anxieties they experience, are magnified 
and freely poured into every listening ear. 
Others there are who fancy that a sort of 
dignity adheres to sadness, and frivolity to 
happiness, and who thus abstain from ex- 
pressing the latter for fear of compromising 
themselves, while still more are utterly care- 
less in the matter,and make no effort in 
either direction. 

One of the strongest elements in human 
nature is sympathy. Happiness seen and 
expressed produces happiness ; sorrow creates 
sorrow. Like an electric spark, they commu- 
nicate their own spirit, and none can resist 
their influence. It becomes, therefore, a mat- 
ter which appeals to every generous heart as 
to which of these influences he will voluntar- 
ily disseminate. No one can utterly change 
his natural bias, or transform a gloomy na- 
ture into a light one; but each can so guard 
his outward demeanor as,in measure at least, 
to control the influence he shall exert. Every 
one has the dark and the bright mingled in 
his existence, though in different degrees, and 
the question is mainly one of emphasis. 
Each has trials and crosses to bear; each, 
also, has Po seasons, happy thoughts 
and joyful experiences. Which shall we 
communicate in our intercourse? Shall we 
increase the burdens of life, or diminish them ? 
Shall we shed sunshine into our neighbor's 
heart, or throw a dark shadow over it? 

Pleasure that flows from the conduct of 
another especially deserves utterance. Noth- 
ing gives more sincere gratification than 
to know that our efforts for others are appre- 
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ciated. Yet how often is that knowleg 
denied! Even where sincere gratitude , 
felt, it is often concealed, not from intentig, 
al unkindness, but from natural reserve o 
thoughtless omission. The approval of pg. 
ents, teachers and employers is a powerful 
instrument for good, which is far too rarely 
used. Little kindnesses between friends op 
neighbors, that receive a cordial and gratefy 
response, strengthen the bonds of union, by 
when they are carelessly or silently accepted, 
the ties of affection or regard are inevitably 
loosened. If, then, we would win the love of 
friends and the good will of companions; jf 
we would see the smile of welcome at our 
approach, and the shadow of regret at our 
departure; above all, if we should shed the 
bright sunshine of hope and encouragement 
around us, and make the world somewhat 
happier for our having lived in it, let w 
candidly, freely and heartily give voice to all 
that is pleasant in our lives, happy in our 
thoughts, and gratefnl to our feelings, 


ConTROVERSY is the wind by which truth 
is winnowed. 





EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 


There is a danger to which we are exposed, of 
thinking that perfection for society and for 
man, can be secured by certain processes of 
education. Ignorance, it is claimed, ia the 
sole and prolific mother of vice. The general 
diffusion of knowledge is looked upon as the 
great corrective for all social evils; and the 
all-sufficient instrumentality for tke elevation 
and perfecting of men. No single wor 
should be said in disparagement of 2 liberal 
education. If education was used in its truest 
and broadest sense, it would deserve the ex- 
alted place which some men give to it. But 
it is not commonly so used. It may be athe 
istic or materialistic, and not take into a 
count God, or the soul, or eternity. There 
can be no conflict between true culture and 
Christianity. But education, as ordinarily 
used as a meaas of making men perfect, ® 
fatally defective. It dces not have to do with 
all knowledge or with the whole man. There 
are vast realms of thought and being beyoud 
its boundaries into which it does not enter. 
It may put upon man a sort of refinement. 
It may cultivate a classic taste. It may make 
man possessor of much knowledge. But it 
cannot give purity of purpose and strep 
of character. It cannot regenerate the heart 
and make it wise unto salvation.—H. M. King. 





-_teinvs--ehaeiaaitenanes 
Trials make our faith sublime, 
Trials give new life to prayer, 
Lift us to a holier clime, 
Make us strong to do and bear- 
— Cooper. 
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Our attention has been directed to an arti- 
de in the British Friend, of last month, on 
the subject of Uncovering the Head in Courts 
of Justice. It appears that this conscientious 
gruple of early Friends has been brought 
before the public in England in a somewhat 
jmilar manner to the case which occurred in 
our city (Philadelphia) a year or two ago.— 
Eps. 


[XCOVERING THE HEAD IN COURTS OF Jus- 
TICE, ETC. 


Dear Frienp—The following petition was 
read and received at the table of the House 
of Commons on the 5th inst., by Richard 
O'Shaughnessy, M. P., who has taken a kind 
interest in the matter. Baron Emly has un- 
dertaken to present a similar petition to the 
Upper House next week. 

Thy sincere friend, 


JOSHUA JACOB. 
Limerick, Tth mo. 21st, 1877. 


To the Commons of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in Parliament Assembled. 
The Petition of Josnua Jacos 
Respectfully Showeth—That your Peti- 
tioner is a native of Ireland, a peaceable 
citizen of Limerick. a member of the 
Religious Society of Friends, and a loyal 
subject of Queen Victoria. 

That he sincerely desires, in accordance 
vith the Christian injunction to “ Render to 
Cesar the things that are Casar’s, and to God 
the things that are God's.” 

That your Petitioner endeavors in a lawful 
md peaceable manner to uphold the power 
of the Civil Magistrate, believing it to be of 
Divine appointment for the punishment of 
“rag, and the praise of them that do 


That your Petitioner conscientiously be- 
lieves, however, that as the uncovering of the 
forms a part of that worship which is 
due only to God who is Supreme King and 
Judge of the Universe, so, therefore, it is 
tinful and unlawful for a Christian to uncover 
the head by way of homage to any, however 
exalted his other position. 
your Petitioner desires to point out, 
that, because of his refusal for conscience- 
uke to take off his hat, he has suffered rough 
ind unlawful treatment on different occasions 
in Ireland while attending Courts of Justice 
% Queen’s Juror. 
That, at the last Summer Assizes at Lime- 
tick (1876), Judge Keogh twice commanded 
him to be forcibly removed from Court, which 
rections were carried out in presence of the 
Judge by armed police and bailiffs, who wore 
t qwn hats as paid officers of the same 
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Court in which your Petitioner was for ‘the 
time-being a higher officer, although unpaid. 

That Judge Keogh threatened to imprison 
your Petitioner for alleged contempt of 
Court. 

Your Petitioner would respectfully point 
out that members of the Society of Friends, 
feeling this conscientious scruple against hat 
honor, which arises neither from any love of 
singularity nor from any desire of showing 
disrespect, have beea permitted to stand in 
the presence of Royalty with their hats on ; 
and, inasmuch as history proves that many 
faithful Friends have endured cruel persecu- 
tions for actively maintaining this well-founded 
conscientious scruple, it is now too late in the 
history of the Christianity and civilization of 
this country for a Judge of Assizes, to be per- 
mitted to persecute any British subject for 
his faithful adherence to his Christian profes- 
sion. 

Your Petitioner therefore prays your House 
to such a law as shall protect Christian 
and loyal subjects from abuse, unjust impris- 
onment, or violence, while discharging public 
duties in any of the Courts of Justice of the 
realm, and endeavoring to maintain a con- 
science void of offence toward God and 


toward man. 
(Signed) Josnvua Jacos. 

Rockspring, Limerick, 6th mo. 20, 1877. 

In a circular, with copy of the foregoing 
enclosed, and addressed individually to mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, Joshua 
Jacob quotes sundry cases of euffering by 
Friends on similar occasions to that specified 
in his petition : 

“During the hot persecution which arose 
against Friends at Boston, U. S., in the reign 
of Charles II, four Friends were publicly ex- 
ecuted. One of these, William Leddra, when 
receiving sentence, queried—* What evil have 
I done?’ To which the answer was made 
‘That he owned those Quakers that were put 
to death, and said that they were innocent. 
Besides, that he would not put off his hat in 
Court, and that he said thee and thou.’ To 
this the martyr calmly replied: ‘ You will 
ws me to death for speaking English, and 
or not putting off my clothes!’ He was 
hanged till dead, and afterwards his body 
was stripped of its clothes by the executioner. 
This persecution was put an end to by a man- 
damus from the King, dated ‘ Whitehall, 
September 9th, 1661.’ (See Sewel’s ‘ History 
of Friends,’ p. 277.) 

“In the famous trial of William Penn and 
William Mead, 1670, when judicial intoler- 
ance failed to induce an almost starved jury 
to bring them in guilty of any crime, they 
were fined forty marks each, for keeping on 
their hats; and because they could not con- 
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sent to pay the fine, they were sent to New- 
gate prison. (See Sewel’s ‘ History of Friends,’ 
p. 503.) 

“ George Fox, the foremost of the first 
Friends, suffered on many occasions on this 
account; and in 1676, when writing of the 
sufferings of other Friends, he says: ‘ But, oh! 
the number of sufferers in the Common- 
wealth’s days and in Oliver Protector’s days, 
and since, but especially that they were haled 
before these Courts for not paying tithes, and 
not swearing in their Juries, and for not putting 
off their hats. (See Tuke’s ‘Epistles of 

eorge Fox,’ p. 13.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 22, 1877. 





Our Borpers En.tarcep—While the 
Society of Friends seems scarcely to be hold- 
ing its own in the older-settled States, it is a 
hopeful sign for its future to see its borders 
enlarge in the new States of the West. 

When the Yearly Meeting of Illinois gatb- 
ered into one fold the outlying quarters al- 
ready established, it was looked upon as an 
encouraging evidence of some growth in that 
direction. The setting up of a Monthly 
Meeting in the outpcsts of Nebraska, of 
which we gave a brief account in a recent 
number, is another sign of vitality, and the 
effort of the few Friends who compose the 
settlement at Genoa is worthy of imitation 
by others who live too remote from meetings 
already established to attend them. 

We have no doubt that in many places 
where Friends have located, if they were 
alive to the importance of mingling together, 
and to the good that would result from united 
effort to build up centres of religious interest 
that represent the fundamental principles of 
the Society, a willingness to make the attempt 
would be aroused. 

Especially should those who have young 
families growing up consider the help it 
would afford them to unite in this way. Even 
though the numbers might be very small, a 
community of interest would soon be estab- 
lished, the children gathered into First- and 
week day schools, the habit of attending meet- 
ing would be encouraged, and parents and 
children would be the better for the effort. 

It would also meet « social want that is 


felt by mest persons who remove from , 
thickly settled neighborhoods to new log) 
ties, and keep alive the germs of religi 
thought and feeling that may have foupg 
lodgment in their hearts. 

One great object of uniting in religi 
fellowship is that we may be helpful ong 
another, and this can only be accomplis 
when we know one another, and by freq 
intercourse come to feel how much we ne 
the strength that is thus increased. 

We trust the action of the bandful of j 
lated Friends in Nebraska is but the begi 
ning of an interest that will increase unj 
there shall gather here and there, centers, 
Friendly influence which in time may add 


the number of Yearly Meetings on this conti 
nent. 

























BenJAMIN HALLOWELL.—In our list ¢ 
deaths of last week a notice of that of Be 
jamin Hallowell was recorded. The knowl 
edge that our dear friend had long been 
great sufferer mitigates the sorrow that hi 
removal occasions. He looked forward to 
release with almost rapturous joy, and ye 
said he could not ask his Heavenly Fath 
for relief from the intense agony he endured 
paroxysms of which were frequent, but de 
sired only fortitude to bear it with patieno 
to the end. Several times during the 
night of his life he exclaimed: “ How glori 
ous! how glorious!” as if the veil was par 
tially rent that conceals from mortal sigh 
the eternal home of the beatified spirit. His 
close was such as might have been expected 
with one who had made a sense of right 
his standard of action, by which he bad 
been enabled, in an admirable degree, to ob- 
serve the “golden rule,” and to exercises 
spirit of charity toward those by whom he 
was sometimes misunderstood. His advanced 
views upon some subjects involving practical 
righteousness brought upon’ him the censure 
of some of the more conservative among his 
own people; but the meekness with which 
this was generally borne gave additional evr 
dence that love was the ruling element of his 
character, and it was his “to forgive” as he 
hoped “to be forgiven.” The Baltimore 








American, of the 10th inet., contains a brief 
sketch of our beloved friend, which we col 
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or a just tribute, except a few inaccuracies 

regard to his being educated at Westtown, 

j meeting his future wife at that schvol. 

, assertion, too, that he was “the ablest 

» in Baltimore Yearly Mee:ing”’ would 
ve been very repugnant to him. That his 
fuence was equal to any other we presume 
ill not be questioned. 


Two or three of the dailies of our own 
ity have, in their notices of the death, stated 

he was the oldest member of the Society. 
¢ suppose this mistake to have originated 
a typographical error—the word oldest 
ing substituted for ablest, as printed in the 
altimore American, and been copied one 
fom another. 


For some time Benjamin Hallowell was a 
her at Westtown Boarding School, after 
hich he was engaged as Professor of Mathe- 
ics in Fair Hill Boarding School at 
kody Spring, Md. This institution was un- 
tthe care of Friends of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and our late friend, Margaret Brown, 
we memory is dear to many, was the Prin- 
ipl. It was at this school that he met Mar- 
t E. Farquhar, “sister of Professor Far- 
, one of the most prominent educators 
m Maryland.” She was also a teacher, and 
quently became his wife. The strength 
her character, and her devotion as a true 
belpmeet, were themes upon which our friend 
loved to dwell. 

Since her decease, about eighteen months 
4, his health, not previously good, has 
wadily declined. There was no one, per- 
taps, in the Society of Friends more widely 
inown than Benjamin Hallowell, not only as 
‘scientist and able educator of youth, but 
to as a Minister of the Gospel. His re- 
mrkably clear and simple elucidations of 
piritual truths were listened to by both old 
tad young with marked attention. His ex- 
tasive visit to Friends in the far West and 
Northwest, about fourteen or fifteen years 
4g, endeared him to a large circle, who have 
‘‘ontinued to hold him in high esteem. 

This journey was performed alone, in a 
Pivate conveyance, to enable him the better 
W carry out his concern to visit the sick, the 
tilicted and the isolated in their own homes. 

A friend, in writing of the funeral, says : 
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‘It was so solemn, and the words spoken so 
full of feeling, that it was divested of the 
usual painful features of such occasions, and 
another remarked that ‘it felt as if his spirit 
shadowed the immense crowd and hushed it 
to stillness.’ ” 

We give place to the account taken from 
the Baltimore paper to which we have refer- 
red, believing it will interest many who may 
hear of the decease of our friend only through 
Friends’ Intelligencer : 

THE 


LATE BENJ. HALLOWELL—FUNERAL SERVICES AT 
SANDY SPRING. 


The funeral of Benjamin Hallowell, one of the 
most distinguished Hicksite* Friends in the United 
States, a mathematician of much celebrity, and a 
very successful teacher of youth, took place yester- 
day afternoon at Sandy Spring Meeting-house, in 
Montgomery county, Md., about a mile frem the 
Hallowell homestead. It was the largest funeral in 
the recollection of the oldest citizen of the county, 
and the assembly was even greater than at any of 
the Quarterly Meetings of the Society of Friends at 
this point, and it is a large district. Nearly two 
thousand persons were present, including friends 
and relatives from New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Baltimore, and many other 
places. 

It was a very solemn occasion, and hundreds 
were moved to tears. The colored people of the 
neighborhood especially, who always had a friend 
in the benevolent Quaker gentleman, were greatly 
affected. When the body was borne into the meet- 
ing-house the vast concourse of people arose, and 
after an interval of deep silence moved slowly in 
procession to take a last look on the benign, strong 
intellectual face of the deceased. Then Samuel 
Townsend, of Baltimore, arose and spoke, with all 
the feeling of a tender friend, of the value that the 
good old man had been to his State and country. 
He was followed by Rebecca Thomas, a neighbor, 
who knew him well, and who spoke touchingly and 
beautifully of ber departed friend. She spoke of 
the loss to community and friends of such a man, 
and encouraged all who hoped for a usefal life and 
a peacefal, happy death to profit by his example. 
After that his sister, the venerable Mary S. Lippin- 
cott, of Moorestown, N. J., arose beside the coffin 
and spoke with strong emotion of his care and ten- 
derness as a father, of his worth #s a scholar and a 
citizen. “If,” said she, “he could but look again 
from out those closed eyes, it would be a glance of 
kindness and love; and if again those lips could 
speak, it would be to utter loving counsel.” Dr. 
Magruder also spoke of the ability, character and 
usefulness of the deceased. Then, amidst an almost 
painful silence, in which all present were drawn in 
closest sympathy with the family, Mrs. Carrie H. 
Miller, the daughter of Mr. Hallowell, closed the 
coffin-lid, after kissing the lips that had never been 
known to speak harshly or untruthfully. They 
buried him in the churchyard, outside, under a 
great poplar tree, standing apart. As the body was 
lowered a whisper might have been heard, such was 
the silence pervading the place. 


* Neither B. H. nor the Society to which he be- 
longed have ever acknowledged the title of ‘‘ Hicks- 
ite.” 








. 
. 
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* Asa Minister of the Society of Friends, Mr. Hal- 
lowell was advanced iam his views, but charitable. 
His self-control was remarkable, and he governed 
himself to a degree rarely reached. The aim of his 
life was to find the truth and to do good. He was 
an intimate personal friend of Henry Clay, and was 
on familiar terms with most of the great men who 
figured in Washington thirty or forty years ago. 





It is idle to speculate as to what the singularly 
gifted scholar who was yesterday laid to his rest in 
the Friends’ burial ground at Sandy Spring might 
have been, if he had chosen to become a leader 
rather than a teacher of men. His career might 
have been that of a great publicist or jurist if his 
cultivated tastes had not led him to prefer ‘‘ the 
cool, sequestered vale of life.” His talents were of 
the highest order, and if they had been associated 
with even a moderate amount of ambition, bis name 
might have been as conspicuous among statesmen 
as it is among mathematicians and philanthropists. 

But he will be remembered, not for what he 
might have been, but for what he really was. If he 
did not attain the highest place in the temple of 
fame, he certainly was the centre of a circle of de- 
voted friends that expanded with his ripening years. 
His large philauthropy took in the freedman and 
the Indian, and both will remember him as a 
wise bene“actor. He may be said to be the author 
of what is now known as the “Indian peace policy,” 
and Presidcut Lincoln as well as President Grant 
frequently sought his advice as to the methods to be 
pursued in dealing with the emancipated slaves and 
the untutored savages. In the religious denomina- 
tion to whieh he belonged (the Society of Friends) 
he exercised a commanding influence, and was by 
common consent regarded as the ablest man in the 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. “ ° ‘ 

He was born in Pennsylvania, near the city of 
Philadelphia, in 1799, and was educated at the 
“West Town Boarding School,” quite a celebrated 
institution in those days, controlled by the Society 
of Friends. . . ’ : ‘ 

Professor Hallowell subsequently founded a board- 
ing-school at Alexandria, which he made one of the 
most famous educational institutions south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line. Many of his pupils were sons 
of Senators, Members of Congress and officers of 
the army and navy residing in Washington, and 
others came from the far South, from Mexico, from 
the West Indies, and even from England. Profes- 
sor Hallowell’s great reputation as a mathematician 
led many persons who were desirous of having 
their sons admitted to the West Point Military 
Academy and to the Navel School at Annapolis, to 
send them to his school to be put through a course 
of mathematical training. This school continued 
to flourish and to gain in reputation until broken 
up by the war. Prof. Hallowell retired from its 
management some years before, and was succeeded 
by his son, Professor Henry C. Hallowell, and ais 
son-in-law, Hon. Francis Miller, pow United States 
Attorney for the District of Columbia. 

Benjamin Hallowell returned to his farm in Mont- 
gomery county, and there he spent the remainder of 
his days, except that he was for a brief period at 
the head of the Maryland Agricultural College. 
While engaged in teaching he frequently delivered 
lectures upon the natural sciences, which were at- 
tended by the elite of Alexandria and Washington, 
and he kept up a correspondence with the most 
distinguished scientific men on both sides of the 
ocean. He published several works upon mathe- 
matics and mechanical philosophy, and during his 


later years he devoted a good deal of his tin, tod 
investigation of social and economic question, 


CHEERING Siens.—The estimates yj 
have been made in regard to the amount 
this year’s wheat crop in our western Sig 
show that our country has abundant « 
for thankfulness to the Giver of all oy 
and that we may reasonably hope that it 
help to promote that general revival of 
productive industries of the nation 80 ey 
estly hoped for and so long delayed. 

The Chicago Tribune gives this stateng 
of the wheat crop of 1877 in four wh 
growing States, and compares it with thos 
the years immediately preceding : 


1875. 1876. 1877, 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushel 

Minnesota........ 27,000 0CO 16,000,000 35,0009 
ee ae »29,000,000 18,000,000 37,000, 


Wisconsin........ 25,000,000 15,000,000 25,000,09 
Kansas ...........12,000,000 12,000,000 20,000.04 


—_ ——__ —_-————_ 


Total, ..coseccesrs 93,000,000 61,000,000 117,000, 





This, in view of the present European ¢ 
mand for our breadstuffe, is certainly ve 
encouraging, not only to Western farme 
but to railroad and transportation companie 
which may anticipate a large increase i 
business in the near future. 

To those who are perplexed and embar 
rassed by the stoppage of their usual incom 
and still more, to those who can find no em 
ployment, when their very existence seemst 
depend upon the wages of their labor, ther 
is good ground of rejoicing hope. 

In the meantime, let us hope that thele 
son of adversity and business distress has a 
been in vain to-our people—that we hat 
learned by it wise economy and frugal care 


i a 












DIED. 

BARTRAM.—On Ninth mo. 1st, 1877, of typho 
fever, Wilmer I. Bartram, son of Israel Bartral 
of Willistown, Pa., aged 28 years; a member 
Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

DARLINGTON.—On Eighth mo. 3lst, 1877, 
typhoid fever, at West Chester, Pa., Fannie Da 
lington, daughter of the late Jared Darlington, 
Middletown, Delaware county, Pa., aged 38 yea! 
a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

SMEDLEY.—On Eighth month 2vth, 1877, 
typhoid fever, at his residence, near Downingto¥ 
Pa., Wilmer Smedley ; a member of Goshen Month 
Meeting. 

TRIMBLE.—On Nioth month 3d, 1877, at W' 
Chester, Pa., Richard Trimble, aged 73 yest; 
member ef Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
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4Y.—On Eighth mo. 17th, 1877, ot consump- 
at Paris, France, Samuel EB. Way, late of West 

ster, Pa., aged 28 years; a member of Birming- 
Yonthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR DRIVE TO EXETER, ETC. 
No. 6. 


Quly eleven miles westward from our rest- 
place at Rye is the ancient town of Ex- 
vat the head of navigation of the little 
. Exeter, and we choose the absolutely 
riect day with which the summer of 1877 
js for a drive to this place. 
There is nothing in the scenery between 
ve and Exeter differing materially from 
bet has been observed in other directions in 
svicinity. There are the same good roads 
essy grade, the same species of trees and 
iants, the same green pasture lands, adorned 
qe moist secluded spot by a brilliant dis- 
y of the Cardinal flower (Lobelia cardi- 
is), the same neat homesteads with her- 
jically sealed front doors and window 
js, and the same orchard enclosures, with 
boughs laden with autumn fruitage. 
But we have left the marshy lands of the 
coasts, and have reached a fine rolling 
li country, before we enter the town of Ex- 
. The neat frame dwellings, with their 
ironing trees, their well-kept lawns, and 
ir glowing flower-beds, suggest moderate 
th, culture and taste; while the evident 
iquity of some of the edifices of Exeter re- 
dus that this is no ephemeral growth of 
day, but that in these elm-shadowed streets 
lt the stropg hearted men and women of 
the good old colony times, when we lived 
der the King.” 
This town was founded by John Wheel- 
ight, a minister of the gospel in the Massa- 
colony, during the administration of 
bverner Winthrop. it appears that Wheel- 
might was found to be tinctured with Anti- 
ian* principles, and that he persisted in 
thing his unorthodox views to the people, 
ithstanding the stern rebuke of his min- 
brethren and of the governor. Sen- 


*“Antinomians” is a name applied by Luther to 
lass of contemporary theologians who enter- 
i what were deemed extreme views in regard 
the relation between the Law and the Gospel. 
win Agricola was the principal expounder of the 
th that the coming of the Christ to the soul sets 
Aire from the older formal law of Israel. Accord- 
to their view, real Christianity implies the re- 
ton of the Spirit of Truth into the heart. The 
Arstian becomes, indeed, the temple of the living 
wed, and may learn of his duty at the fountain- 
tad. Hebrews viii, 8-14, Corinthians iii, 3 and 
Muy other passages from the sacred writers are 
ied in support of this doetrine. The Baptists, the 
ts and the Society of Friends have been 

ed as tending toward Antinomianism. 
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tence of banishment was then pronounced 
against John Wheelwright. He, and those 
who shared his exile, sought a refuge to the 
northward, bought land of the Indians, and 
founded the town of Exeter in 1638. But 
this settlement was annexed to Essex, and 
came under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
in 1643, and Wheelwright had to flee again 
from his rigid censors. 

Drake gives the following account: “John 
Wheelwright, the classmate and friend of 
Cromwell, fills a large space in the early his- 
tory of the Bay Colony. A fugitive, like 
John Cotton, from the persecutions of Laud, 
he came to Boston in 1636, and became the 
pastor of a church at Braintree, then forming 
part of Boston. He was the brother-in-law 
of the famous Ann Hutchinson, who was near 
creating a revolution in Winthrop’s govern- 
ment, and shared her Antinomian opinions. 
For this he was banished, and became the 
founder of Exeter in 1638. In 1643, Massa- 
chusetts having claimed jurisdiction over that 
town, Wheelwright removed to Wells, where 
he remained two years. Becoming reconciled 
to the Massachusetts government, he removed 
to Hampton, was in England in 1657, re- 
turning to New England in 1660. He be- 
came pastor of the church in Salisbury, and 
died there in 1679, but the place of his. 
burial is unknown ‘ Wheelwright’s 
Deed’ has been the subject of a long and 
animated controversy among antiquarians— 
some pronouncing it a forgery because it is 
dated 1629, the year before the settlement of 
Boston. This deed was a conveyance from 
the Indian Sagamores to Wheelwright of the 
land on which stands the flourishing town of 
Exeter; and although copies of it have been 
recorded in several places, the original long 
ago disappeared.” 

Our carriage stops in front of the office 
where the records of Rockingham county are 
kept, and my friends alight to spend an hour 
or two in searching for information concerning 
their ancestors in the ponderous tomes where. 
in such mysteries are concealed, while I turn 
my steps into the grounds of the Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, which are just at hand. 

The September Harper has an illustrated 
article* concerning ‘“‘A Group of Classical 
Schools,” from which I learn various inter- 
esting iculars concerning the institution 
whose buildings now are before me. Here is 
a handsome, but not pretentious, edifice in 
brick and stone, which was dedicated to the 
use of the Academy in 1872. “ The old build- 
ing, long since outgrown, had been burned— 
4 fate which seems to be in keeping for all 
old academy buildings—and the new build- 


* From the pen of Horace E. Scadder. 
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ing, excellently planned and built, occupies 
the site, in its general form a glorification in 
brick and stene of its predecessor.” The 
school opens next week, and there is grave 
autumnal silence to-day in the shadowy place. 
The “Abbot Hall,” which stands in the 
Academy grounds, is a more ancient-looking 
edifice, and furnishes bed-rooms and studies 
for about fifty students—being occupied by 
euch as require to exercise close economy. 
As many more are lod and boarded at 
Gorham Hall, at a little distance up the street, 
while the remainder of the students find 
boarding where they can in the town. There 
is no admission to-day at Abbott Hall, and so 
I pass on around the Academy building seek- 
ing if any door is unbarred by which a sight- 
seer may be admitted to the halls of classic 
learning. 
At length I find a side door, near which is 
@ tin bucket and cloth, yet wet from a day’s 
work at house-cleaning, suggesting that some 
one must be not far off. Knocking at the 
door, it was immediately opened by a respon- 
sible looking serving man, who allows me to 
enter and inspect the vacant class-rooms 
which have just been prepared and cleansed 
for the reception of preceptors and students 
next week. These are large square rooms, 
neatly and substantially equipped with all 
that a class-room requires, and each sufficient 
to seat a very large class. After I have gone 
the rounds of the rather barren-looking rooms 
the attendant invites me to ascend to the 
great hall above, where the whole school 
assembles daily for religious exercises. I find 
@ spacious semi-gothic hall of austere plain- 
ness, furnished with seats, a reader's or 
= desk and a melodeon, as well as 
ooks of sacred song. Dante and Virgil, 
done in bronze, stand on brackets on each 
side of the reader’s desk, and large photo- 
graphs of the classic antiquities of old Rome 
are ranged around the room beneath the life- 
size portraits of the eminent men who have 
been connected more or less with this institu- 
tion, either as students or instructors. Great, 
grim Daniel Webster occupies a conspicuous 
place, both the painter and the sculptor hav- 
ing contributed to keep his grand presence in 
the memory of the youth of this generation. 
Certainly there is a kind of inepiration for 
the youth of New England gathered in this 
hall in the thought that this great lawyer and 
legislator received the mental training, which 
enabled him to become a power in the civic 
conflicts of his time in the Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Here, too, are Edward and Alex- 
ander Everett, John Gordon Palfrey, Nathan 
Hale, John P. Hale, George Bancroft and 
Governor Bartlett. The heavy and rather 
dull face of Lewis Cass, well known to his 







countrymen for his livelong ro-slavery p 
ciples, seems rather out of place here ip 
stronghold of virtue and of enlightened |, 
ing—yet he, too, was among the studeny 
received instruction at Exeter. 

Right in the place of highest honor 
hind the reader’s desk—a kind of altar yj 
to this chapel—is a full-length, lifesize | 
trait of Dr. John Phillips, the founder of 
Academy. A venerable, stately map, 
tired in the courtly costume of the eightes 
century, he looks worthy of his high plag 
the esteem of mankind. Though Live 
adherent to the old-school of New Engi 
orthodoxy, he did not allow his own 
tions to interfere with his recognition 
merit in those who held different views, 
1788, seven years after the founding and 
dowment of the school, Dr. Phillips noted 
Benjamin Abbott, an Exeter youth j 
graduating at Harvard, the qualities whi 
constitute a wise teacher, and chose him 
be principal of the Academy, though th 
theological preferences were at variance, } 
alsc chose two trustees who held opinions 
posite to his own, and three others chosen 
that post during Dr. Phillips’ lifetime we 
also of the liberal tendency. 

The endowment fund ($184 000) appe 
to have been managed with so much fid 
and wisdom as to have fully justified the arg 
mindedness of the donor, since the Acade 
has always enjoyed a wholesome indepe 
ence, occupying to-day an enviable positid 
among schools, since it has funds sufficient 
its support, irrespective of its receipts fr 
tuition fees, 

Dr. Benjamin Abbott remained in his p 
tion as principal for fifty years, aud is yet 
membered as a model of a high-minded 
dignified gentleman, courteous but 
in his manners. His successor has said 
him: “The whole history of the Academy 
a comment on the necessity of good man 
not only for the proper government of 
school, but for the best development and ci 
ture of the youthful mind.” 

Gideon Lane Soule, a student at Exet 
in 1813, an assistant teacher in 1818, a 
later succeeded this venerable and disti 
guished teacher as principal of the Academ 
in 1838, and held the ition with gre 
honor and usefulness till his resignation, | 
1873. 

The students at Exeter are not under th 
immediate care of their instructors, but lea 
very nearly the life of college men, regula 
ing their own moral conduct. It is believe 
that this system has a tendency to make bo 
self-reliant aud independent, to make # 
manly more mazly, and to bring an irresis 
ble pressure upcn the negligent and trifin 
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easy to foresee what the difficulties and 
rs of this system may be; and many 
ots and guardians would fear to trust 
boys to such a life, preferring for them 
ntal rule of some less famous school 
ing the days of youth.* 

itis pleasant to Jearn that the fund given 
the founder, and subsequent endowments, 
enabled Exeter to grant free education 
those who need it, about twenty students 
no annually received in this way. It is 
sired of candidates that they have “ char- 

er, indigence, talents and scholarship.” 


Says the writer in Harper: “ One instance 
recorded where the help given was the 
rient cause of an education productive of 
vellent results. A journeyman carpenter, 
»had resigned all thought of a liberal edu- 
jon, was encouraged to apply for a place 
the foundation, and not being able to meet 
ordinary expense of the journey he walked 
hundred miles or more which lay between 
home in Connecticut and Exeter. This 
the beginning of Jared Spark’s educa- 

and he richly repaid the help then given 
by his after-labors in history and educa- 


The Boston Advertiser of Eighth mo. 31st, 
an interesting article from the pen of one 
pclaims to have received his training for 
we at Exeter under the teaching and 
tipline of Dr. Abbott, and I have made a 
cuttings from his personal reminiscence: 
his old preceptor : 
“Probably few teachers ever possessed com- 
der qualifications for the mastership of a 
school than Dr. Abbott; these were 
y intellectual and partly moral. In fact, 
knew all that was necessary to be known 
his vocation ; and the long list of eminent 
ivilians, jeriate and divines who had enjoyed 
benefit of his instruction and superin- 
dence, shows how thoroughly was laid the 
idation of the scholarship and accomp- 
ments displayed by them in after-life. . . . 
“Dr. Abbott was a person of remarkably 
ane presence, tall and graceful, with aquiline 


**G. L.,” in the Boston Daily Advertiser, thus 
uplains the system of discipline at Exeter, and does 
Wiadmit that it lacked the “ parental” character : 

“If not directly exerted, it was there in an en- 
luged supervisory state. In the first place, the 
beats of a certain number of the boys reside in 
le own. Then, proper care was taken that the 
burding places of the others should be the houses 
Wthe more respectable inhabitants ; but the tone of 
fe place and the Academy was high. A vicious 

Would find it difficult to gain entrance into the 
khool, and one of that character would be sure not 
tay long. Thus the good intluence of the worthy 
Pople of the lovely town and of the Academy was 
Ntiprocal, I never heard of any collision of inter- 
& or of feeling between the two.” 


features, of a dignified and somewhat re- 
served manner, but benignant expression, 
maintaining entire neatness and subdued ele- 
gance in his sober, scholastic attire, and look- 
ing more, on the whole, like a genteeler sort 
of governor of a State than the principal of 
ap academy. . ; : , 
“One striking piece of evidence in favor 
of the high character of the Academy con- 
sists in the fact that no corporal chastisement 
was inflicted upon any pupil in the classical 
department, presided over by Dr. Abbott, so 
far as I have heard, during the two years 
that I was under his charge. There were 
occasional rumors of the use of ferule on the 
English side, in a separate department, but I 
do not know that they were ever traced to any 
authentic source. On one or two solemn oc- 
casions, Dr. Abbott would direct a supposed 
culprit to ‘ go to the philosophy room, a sec- 
tion of the building seldom visited; the-doe- 
tor would follow with measured pace. What 
took place at these times we never knew, but 
the good doctor’s manner upon his return 
was painful to witness, and was rather that 
of one who had suffered himself than of a 
master who had exacted from an offender the 
punishment due to his delinquency. These 
occasions were rare, indeed; but I am sure if 
repentance and reformation did not follow 
upon reproof, dismissal was the inevitable 
consequence. ‘ ‘ : . 
“When Dr. Abbott resigned his charge of 
the Academy, in 1837, the festival instituted 
to bid him a most respectful and affectionate 
farewell had been unexampled for the numer- 
ous attendance of distinguished persons, young 
and old, on similar occasions up to that day ; 
the record of it remains. In fine, it may 
said with perfect truth: that Dr. Benjamin 
Abbott, as Principal of Phillips Exeter Aca- 
demy, and in all other relations of life, de- 
served and enjoyed the unqualified respect of 
all who were favored by his able, conscien- 
tious and judicious instruction, and of all 
who afterward went from the Academy to 
mingle in the diversified pursuits of society.” 
It is pleasant to linger in this suggestive 
Valhalla of the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
where these dignified fathers of the land look 
calmly forth from their canvas upon the 
seats so soon to be filled with eager youn 
men, panting for the combat of life. Wi 
not as great men come forth from the ranks 
of the favored youth of this day as have ever 
risen to bless and lead their generation in the 
past? We cannot doubt it, and so refuse to 
weep because the fathers and the prophets 
do not live forever. The noble schools which 
enrich New England were established and 
endowed by seers, who looked forward with 
confidence to the coming age, believing that 
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men will surely reap as they sow, or as their 
fathers have sowed. 

But the shadows are growing very long in 
the lawn, and I turn away, mindful of my 
friends in the Probate Office, and apprehen- 
sive that they may not find a way into the 
Academy asI did. They are still busy over 
the records, taking notes eagerly and making 
earnest inquiries in regard to lines of descent 
and Puritan pedigrees. 

But ail things have an ending, and we are 
soon on our way home. The evening is so 
delightful that our driver insists upon taking 
us home by a rather circuitous route that we 
‘may see the beauty of his native State. He 
is delighted with our evident appreciation of 
the schools, the homes, the woods and waters, 
but sadly admits that for ambitious young 
men there is small chance of wealth in this 
region. The neat little farm house in New 
‘Hampshire is to him suggestive of hard work 
and meagre profits, and he tells us that farm- 


‘ing has become so unprofitable since the vast 


development of the Western land, that many 
once valuable homesteads in this State are 
now quite deserted. The shades of night 


gather around ere we feel the chill salt breezes 


of Rye, so different from the air of the higher 
lands we leave behind us. The thousand 
voices of the earth and air are hushed to a 
stillness which is hardly silence. The grave, 
solemn monotone of the ocean greets us as we 
near the coast, and we remember how the 
poet fancies that all the gladsome voices of 
the earth are borne downward by the lapsing 


‘brooks into the rivers, and 


“All these sounds the river telleth, 
Softened to an undertone, 
Which ever and anon he swelleth 
By a burden of his own, 
In the ocean’s ear. 
Ay! aad ocean seems to hear 
With an inward gentle scorn, 
Smiling to his caverns worn.” 8. R. 
Rye Beach, Ninth mo. lst, 1877. 





Most men call fretting a minor fault, a 


‘foible, and not a vice. There is no vice, ex- 


cept drunkenness, which can so utterly de- 
stroy the peace, the happiness of a home. 





MAN'S MORTALITY. 


The following beautiful poem is justly considered a t- 
ical gem of the highest order. The original is found in an 
irish MS.in Trinity College, Dublin. There is reason to 
think that the poem was written by one of those primitive 
Christian bards in the reign of King Diarmid, about the 
year 554, and was sung or chanted at the last grand national 
assembly of ki chieftains and bards ever held in the 
famous Halls of Tara. The translation is by the learned 


._Dr. O’ Donnovan.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Like as the damask rose you see, 
Or like a blossom on a tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 






Or like the gourd which Jonas had; 

Even such is man, whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out and out, and so is done. 
The rose withers, the blossom blast 
The flower fades, the morning hastet, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes, the man—he dig, 

Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that’s new begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew in May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan; 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, 
The bird is flown, the dew’s ascendei, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan’s near death, man’s life jg & 


Like to the bubble in the brook, 

Or in a glass much like a look, 

Or like the shuttle in weaver’s hand, 

Or like the writing on the sand, 

Or like a thought, or like a dream, 

Or like the gliding of the stream ; 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The bubble’s out, the look forgot, 
The shuttle’s flung, the writing’s blot, 
The thought is past, the dream is gone, 
The waters glide, man’s life is done. 


Like to an arrow from the bow, 

Or like swift course of water flow, 

Or like that time ‘twixt flood and ebb, 

Or like the spider’s tender web, 

Or like a race, or like a goal, 

Or like the dealing of a dole, 

Even such is man, whose brittle state 

Is always subject unto fate. 
The arrow shot, the flood soon spent, 
The time no time, the web soon rent, 
The race soon run, the goal soon won, 
The dole soon dealt, man’s life soon d 


Like to the lightning from the sky, 

Or like a post that quick doth hie, 

Or like a quaver in a song, 

Or like a journey three days long, 

Or like snow when summer’s come, 

Or like the pear, or like the plum; 

Even such is man, who heaps up sorrow, 

Lives but this day, and dies to-morrow. 
The lightning’s past, the post must go, 
The song is short, the journey 80, 
The pear doth rot, the plum doth fall, 
The snow dissolves, and so must all. 


eidnimachstiiiphisihentstaen 
THOUGHT AND DEED. 


Fall many a light thought man may cherish, 
Full many an idle deed may do; 

Yet not a deed or thought sball perish— 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 

When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
There’s not a bough or leaf can fall, 

But of its falling heed is taken 
By One who sees and governs all. 


The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain ; 

Yet from its juices rank and rotten, 
Springs vegetating life again. 
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The world is with creation teeming, 
And nothing ever wholly dies ; 

And things that are destroyed in seeming, 
In other shapes and forms arise. 


And Nature still unfolds the tissue 
Of unseen works by spirit wrought; 
And not a work but bath its issue 
With blessing or with evil fraught. 
And thou may'st seem to leave behind thee 
All memory of the sinfal past; 
Yet 0 be sure thy sin shall find thee, 
And thou shalt know its fruits at last. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
4 NIGHT AT MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT. , 
Minot’s Ledge is a dangerous reef extend- 
far out from the shore of Massachusetts, 
th of Boston Harbor. In 1849, a light 
yeon iron piles was built here, but this 
sswept away in the great storm of April, 
51, and its keepers were lost. 
The present lighthouse is 88 feet high, of 
ich the lower 40 feet are of solid masonry. 
To have charge of one of those noble watch 
ers which guard our coasts, is a great re- 
mibility, and the life of a lighthouse 
wer is necessarily very isolated, but he sees 
drous things in his vigils at times. The 
owing lively description of a night’s ex- 
ence at Minot’s Ledge Light we find in 
Boston Transcript : 
Ithad been a dull, threatening afternoon, 
:aun going down in a mass of black, por- 
ous clouds. We were advised to slip on 
rrubber coats and go out on the balcony, 
the lee side. We did so, and, looking up, 
rewarded by a most beautiful sight. 
he rain, borne on the stiff southwest wind, 
ptover our heads atan angle of abcut 
y di ,and as it passed through the 
we of light each drop became a diamond, 
prkling and dancing like a thing of life. 
iferent birda and insects flitted to and fro, 
in, now out, the plane of light, and they 
ame living, moving gems and minute par- 
icles of living fire. Lightning layed from 
clouds low down on the horizon, and 
casionally the rumble of the distant thun- 
tfellon theear. At our feet the restless 
atic, breaking at the base of the tower, 
ping round it, and tumbling over the half- 
Micovered ledges (it was nearly low tide), 
highly phosphorescent, and revealed with 
urtling distinctness every rock, the base of 
le light, the buoy and the ropes extending 
bit. From the ends of the bronze boat- 
vits on the balcony streamed electric flames 
~blue, weird and unearthly. The rain was 
but short duration, and before one o’clock 
slight fog rolled in. Then a different phe- 
wnenon, no less surprising than that of the 
ult, took place. The lantern is partly se- 
tired by twelve bronze braces, extending 
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from its top to the upper balcony. The light 
cast a shadow of each one or the fog, and the 
effect was to lead us to suppose that we were 
in the apex of the dome of some vast build- 
ing of glass and iron, the shadows being the 
rafters stretching far away into the gloom. 
Casting our glance on the water, and follow- 
ing it to where it met the horizon, it seemed 
to assume the shape of a huge bowl, ourselves 
being in the centre, and the extreme circum- 
ference rising to abcut a level with the eye. 
After an hour or so, the fog disappeared, and 
the dismal tones of the fog bell, which has 
wrung out ite warping to mariners so many 
hundred times during the past seventeen 
years, were uushed, Here let me say this 
bell (whica is a goodly-sized church bell), is 
rung by cutomatic machinery, propelled by 
compressid air. Five minutes’ labor at the 
air pump suffices to keep it in operation an 
hour, giving a stroke every twenty seconds. 

Ascending to the “lantern deck” and 
going out upou the balcony surrounding it, 
we were rewarded by the sight of.the most 
beautiful solar spectrums. Broad bands of 
the seven primary colors, from two to seven 
inches in width, appeared in ail parts of the 
lens, and every movement of the head showed 
them in new and unexpected places. For an 
hour we remained outside, witnessing their 
beauty, and viewing them from every avail- 
able point. We had hoped to behold the sun 
rise, but were disappointed. Thick clouds 
shrouded the eastern sky, and the only notice 
we had of the advent of day was the gradual 
change from the black of the night to the 
gray of a dull morning. Ata few minutes 
past five—it being then light enough to dis- 
tinguish the shore, distant some two miles— 
the light was extinguished, having been lit 
at seven minutes of seven, burning about ten 
hours and twenty minntes, and consumin 
one gallon and one pint of oil. A carefu 
record of the time of lighting up and ex- 
tinguishing, and the quantity of oil consumed, 
is kept in a book furnished for that purpose. 
The length of the days, or rather the nights, 
can be easily traced from the amount of oil 
consumed, varying from one gallon and one 
gill in the summer to considerably above two 
gallons in the winter. 


ITEMS. 


In tue neighborhood of Schenectady, N. Y., a 
number of cows have died within a few days of a 
disease thought to be infectious, and taken there by 
Texas cattle purchased at West Albany by the 
butchers. The cows die within a day or two after 
being taken. 


Ox THe morning of the 10th an earthquake was 
felt in Mount Holly, Trenton, Moorestown, Burling- 
ton and Bristol, causing much alarm among the 





